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abstract' V 

Hov do black females attempt to resolve the dilemma 
of femininity and high achievement goals? This paper discusses and 
reviews the. *nature of tliat relationship between femininity and high 
achievement neied Which has generally been of a reverst^ nature* The 
dilemma of bdiiig female for the black vomen is that she is being 
urged by society in general to cultivate traits that lend themselves 
to femininity, i.ie., deperdency^ passiveness, submissiveness, and the 
like. On the other hand, i^he is pressured by the politicalreconomic 
system and survival neeJs of the black community to develop those 
traits .that are contrary to the ideas of > womanhood as prescribed by 
the sex role istandard, i.e.^ independence, self -assertion, 
persistence, and so on. Historical and future implications are also 
discussed. "(Author/RJ) 
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^ ^ The^ purpose , of this paper is to discuss how Black Females attempt 
to resolve the dilemnia of femininity and high achievement goals. Generally 
there has been ^, reverse relationshi|i between femininity and high need I: ft 
achievement. The objective of this report' ts to review the nature of the ^ 
relationship fot Black females. Since the young Black female is presented 
with different models of life style for womanliiless it. is suspected that 
her femininity may develop differently from that docum'ented for her White 
counterparts Black females become cognizant of the fact early in life 
that she will not be able to achieve the cultural imiposc^d goals of being 

\ ■ '^ 

sof(, white, clinging and feminine to obtain a man to Support her and pro- ^ 

* 

^ll^de an ar ay of material possessions*. How will she attempt to incorporate 
femininity as defin\^d by the prevailing culture into her culture's definition 
of the female irole? 
Characteristics of femal*^ * 

A sex role standard has been defined as a belief shared by the 
meml^ers of the culture regardJng the characteristics that are appropriate 
for males and females (Kagan, ^1971) . ks a result of an inn^r desire to 
identify wi^h the same-sex model,' and to gain societal approval and avoid 
rejection, the female in American society has emr rgcd with discernible 
characteristics. Sorie of these characteristics m y be described by phrases 
sometimes used by mothers to* their girla, (''ladies are seen, not heai J") , ) 

. '. ■ ^ A 
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by fathers ^'y^ ^'^^ ^ good cook and will grow up and make someone a good 
wife"), by society ("my God women drivers; crying, just like a woman; lady, 
please make up yddr mind; dumbj^ females") / 'Society has frequei/tty and con- 
sistently emphasized the importance of phys.ical attractiveness in it's sex 
role expectations for females. Generally, the- physical mak^-up of the 
individual is the area that can be altered the least by the environment. 
Yet in thi area there is a hope for change and attempts to accentuate the 
positive that has been translated by Madison Avenue into, a miJ.lion dollar 
market. Females strive to improve their physical appearance, to make them- 
selves attractive, and radiate sex appeal. The results of Studies of 
attitudes of Americans and representation from the masfe media indicate that 
the ideal American girl has an attractive face, a hairless body, a small 
frame, and moderate-sized breasts (Kagan, 1971). She is white, pretty, 
small, and usually blond and blue-eyed. The efforts of females to duplicate 
or closely res ible this ideal has lined the pockets of exercise and 
reducing salons, cosmetic manufacturers, fat doctors, etc, ''One entrepreneur 
has named his yacht after one of his hottest mon^y— making cosmetic items > 

The sex role standard has also defined certain behavior a^ being ^ 
I ire characteristic of f emkles , i.e., dependency, passivity, confo^miJ^ 
nurturande, submissiveness , etc. A series of studies of overt behavior 
and/or story telfing responser indicate more occurrance of affiliative and 
nurturant behavi^^tod concern with interpersonal relationships among girl^ 
than boys (Kagan, 1971). Generally, girls are less active physically, 
displaying less overt pbysical'aggression, are more sensitive to physical 
pain, have significantly less genital sexuality , *:display greater verbal, 
perceptual and cognitive skills, and are better at analyzing and * anticipating 
environmental demands than boys (Bardwick & Douvan, 1971). 

Girl babies sleep more, cr'y less .and have more moderate activity 
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"^levels than boys (MoJs, 1967).- These early^^x differences in aggression 
lend credence to the|bel^ief .of a biolo^Le^al basis for the sex differential, 
in aggression. Fighting,- quarreling/^destructiveness , and temper tantrums 
are more frequent among boy^ than girls (Donelson, 1973). Girls perform * 
less initiative aggression than boys aj^ter being exposed to aggressive 
models" (Bandura, 1965)^>^ They .usually shpw more prosocial aggression, how- - 

• * .... - y"\ ' . . • ' ' : , -^^ • 

ever, wrien anonymity is guaranteed girls are as capable as boys of delivering 

^ - • -\ i ' ' r 

aggressive consequences silbh as elec' ric shock in laboratory experiments. 

■ It • 

(McCandless & iilvans, 1973). - f ^ o. . 

An expressive role, skills in dealiijg with people, has also been * 

prescribed for wdmen '|(Re ■ js 1'966 ) and she usually fulfills it by. her v 
/ . ■ ■ ^ . ' . 4 ■ ■ • 

ilesire to be war^-^ j-nLerested tin^ pteven'ting social and family disruptions, 

I ■ , / ft - • 

sweet, pas-sive, etc. Females seem to ,be better and earlier trained for' 



a c'oramitment to and capacity for romantic love and the subtleties of 
emotion th^t lead to sjtrong heterosexual attachments (McCancless Evans, 
197 i) • She is expected to excel! *in the ability to elicit >exual arousal 
in a male, desire .to b(i a:wife and mother, freely give nurturance to her 
children*, ' passive and affectionate/ to a loye object, and be* emotional, in 
her reactions. Therefore, it is not surprising that most studies report 
greater dependency, conformity'^ and sooial passivity for females tha:n Vales 
at all ages (Kagan, 1971)^. / ^ v , : 

Effects -of Sex Role Standards --'A ' / 

" :■ ■ . • / . ■ . ■ ■ ,v ' ' V ' ^ ' 

The striving toward the sex role standard has had a most ' notable ' 
effect on. the mastary of specific cognitive skills^ Problems ; involving 
spatial and^ mechanical reasoning, physics,^ science*,, logic, and mathematics 
are ,vtewe^ as imore appropriate for boys than for*girls. Whenever adolescent 
or adult subjects are tested on *these skills males consistently obtain 
higher scores than females i<kagan, 1971) . . Female *s general poor performance . 
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in these areas may be a }?^sult of poor motivation to excell becausa of fear 
of appearing' unfeminine aiid/or low ego involvement in taslc. . In problem- 
solving situations- boys arfe morj lilcely ti^an girls -to display qualities of 
autonoiny, persistence; and' an analytic^approach which facilitates iiatjel^ 



. lectual mwistery (Kagan, 1971) . ' ! . 

In the early yeat's girls excell over boys 'in mastery of academic 

' . . . ^ . '/ • ■ >• 

tasks. The primary school a,tmosphere is, perceived as feminine, 'the te'acher 

\ J*' • 

is usually a female , and emphasis is placed on behaviors that are more 

' ■ \ ■-■ .' ' r ■ ■ ■ ■. 

appropriate for girls (i.e,» inhibition of Aggression, singing, etc.)* As 
a result, boys are*likely to resist efforts to fully participate in the 

' ' . -■ ■ 

situation and ^ay fall behind, academically . Froto kindergarten through grade 

fourj, the girl typically outperforms the boy in all areas and the ratio 

of boys to girls with reading proglems ranges from 3 to 1 to 6 to 1 (Bent^en^ 

X963) . There seems to^^^ a developmental shift and in the adolescent years ^, 

academic and vocational succdr^s is. j/iewed as Masculine and* inr'Spropriate 

v . ■ ■ • 1 * ' # \ 

\ 

for females. Adolescent females bekin to experience anxiety over feeling 



mort' competent than boys, avoid intcllecrtual competitive.ness and aspire to 
vocations that are viewed as sexually appropriate. The adolescent girl, 
her parents, her girl friends, and tier boy ftiends percfeive si&cess as - 
measured by objective, visible achievement "jas anththetical to femininity 
(Bardwick & Douvan, 1971). It is in the area of 'need achieveme'nt that the 
Black female* differs from the general society's expeqtations, of what is 
appropriately femxtiine. . : 
Black Female '*s A s pirations and > Accomplishments 

In spite of the difficulties presented by sex typing the Black 

* ■' * ' . . 

female iias generally emerged with a positive self-concept and high aspira- 
tibns and expectations. In several of the studies reviewed there, are sug- 
ges'tions that the Black female has more positive self -attitudes than does 
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the Black wale. However, a negative self-image appeared to be more 
characteristic of the Black child than of the white^cllild (Dre^er 6c Miller, 
1973).. Dreger and Miller in a review of studies ha^ye found that "Black 
girls have higher educational hopes than dp Black boys^.. Black high school . 
seniors iji Kentu^ set occupatio.nal goals similar to those of whites 

4 

with the exception that the Black female has higher expectations. The 
Black girls c6ncentrated their occupational expectations among the pro- 
fessions and usually rejected the traditional role of housewife. Qut of 
a total of 52 Black, female subjects not one wanted^ to be a housewife^ as 
contrasted with 24 percent of the white ^irls... an aiobitiou^ pattern, of 
aspiration an4 expectation amonj^ Black girls was reported with a much 
great^r percentage of Black girls than boys^ actually enrolled in college 
preparatory programs (p. 151)." In studies designed to measure generalized 
achievement motivation using the McCleRand method it has beeA^ound that 
Black female's achievement motivation is greater than the Black inaEe (Smith 
&i Abrams'on, 1962) . ' 

In a study conducted^^y Br azziel (1971) y 262 Negro students com- 
¥>leted the Edward,/ Personal Preference Schedule* Sample was divided 
geographically into lower-south (rural and urb'an vstudents) and upper-south . 
(residents of larga metropolitan ar^a) » When sex comparisons are made for 
tne lower-south group,, females exhibit significantly higher needs for 
achievement, endurance hna intraception , but are lower in deference, autonpmy 
and heterosexual! ty . ,0n the other hand, there are only two significant dif- 
ferences between the sexes in the upper-south sample, the females score 
lowe: on need J for dominance and 1ieter6sexualitK>* What is noticeable is 
the relative absence of sex differences in this group when compared to the 
norm group. Sex differences are present in twelve "of fifteen variables in • 
the general college norjn but are revealed in only two instances in the 
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upper-south and six instances in the Iwer-south. 

^ Sex diffierences by social class were not pronounced, iji the lower- 
south, both glasses revealed higher female needs fbr achievement. Middle 
income females in tfte lower-south group revealed higher needs lor nurturarice 
and middle-income males in, the upper-south group scored higher on dominance. 

The high need for achievement and higher educational aims among Black 
females has historically resulted in more Blac^ girls enrolled £n college 
than boys J however recently this trend has x'everse.d. Although Black men in 

college now exceed Black wom'^n, mot^^ Black women over 25 are college gradu- 

'» * 

ates than are men in t^is age group (U, S, Department of Commerce, Statisti- 
cal Abstract 1970, Table 157, p. 109.). The sex difference in educational 
achievement varies according to the geographical region. When national 
Statistics are consid/ .: r-d Black women have completed a median of 8.7 school 
years and men 7.7, In the north there was no difference between the sexes 
in 1950 and by 1965 mer: were ahead of the women. In the south women still 
are more highly educated (Billiaigsley , 1968) • 

Epstein (1972) notes that seemingly cpntradictory figures are 
reported concerning the total riumher of graduate and professional degin^s 
earned by Black men and women. '*A study of Negro colleges where\thfe ma^or- 
ity of blacks have earned their graduate degrees (Blake, 1971, p. 746) shows 
that Black women earned 60% of the graduate and professional degrees 
awarded in 19*64-65. However , a Fork Foundation study (1970) of all Black 
Ph.D. holders in 1967-68 indicated that of a 50% sample of the total, only 
Z!17o were women. Another source .co\ cring Blxk colleges in 1964 lists more 
women than men earning MA. *.s but more men than women earning Ph,D.'s (p. 916) V* 

In most professional groups. Black women constitute a larger pro-- 
portion of women than Black mtn do among males in. the groups (Epstein, 1973). 
From 1880 to 1960 there hat> been a larger perceatage^ of Black females ^ 

I 
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classified as in professional service than Black males, except ,in 1880 when 

the number of male- teachers (66.47c) was greater Ithan female (33.6%) (United 

States Census, 1880-1960), In the United Slates ^s a whole. Black. women 

out-numbef jnen in the highest job' categores , where 10,8 per cent of them 

f 

compared to 8,2 per cent of. male workers. When we consider the North and 

West, men slightly outstrip* women, but in the South, whoM schoolteaching 

has been traditionally open to Black women, the* 11.9 per cent of women in 

professional, technical, and managerial, jobs considerably outstrips the 6.4 

per cent of Black men aad occupati9nal opportunities are greater for Black 

workers in the North than, in the ^outh, and in the South, par tlcularly j 

they are bettep for Blabk women than for Black men (Billlngsley, 1968), 

It must be remembered that a very small percentage of the Black 

women employed are professional workers, over half ^are classified as in * 

domcst^ and personal services -(U. S. Census, 1880-1960). It is only when 

the statistics refer to nonwhite employed is there a decrease in numbers 

of females employed as private hou3el;iold workers. In 1969, 12 per cient 

of ^ nonwhite females employed were in professional, technical, And managerial 

fields as compared to 11 per cent npnwhite males (The Social and Economic 

Status of Negroes in thfe United States, 1969). . ^ 

• * * 

In 1960 the median indome for Black ffemales with four years or more 

-» 

of college was $6,747 and $8,567 for Black males (U. S. Bureau of Census, 
1970). At all educational levels Black female's income is approximately 
$1,000 to $2,000 less than .the Black male of equivalent education. (U. S. 
Bureau of Census, 1970). This difference. in income is most notable when we 
compare median income of Black female head of family ($3,341) witl Black 
male head of family ($7,329) (U. S. Bureau of Census, 1979). These findings 
suggest that* although there are slightly more Black female than Black* male 
professionals, the female^ are mainly employed in the low-paying and low 
status professional jobs, l.e.,^ teaching, nursing, etc. 
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I ^ Black fatfiirieS have been accused of traditionally encouraging ' 

their girls to high achievement at 'the expense of the boys* ^This practice 

of Stressing' achievement . for glials has been defended by Grier and .Cobb 

(1968),. ^The Blac)c family was concerned about the physical .safety and pro- 

tection they could offer their children, ^Fpr thetr sons, they were taught , 

> 

to avoid open conflict: with white people an3h they had to curb their ag- 

gression aruJ other behaviors t:hat are thougnt of as roasculine in American 

society. For their daughters, the aim was to protect them from. the sexual 

exploitation they might suffer if forced '*to woi^ as domestics. The families 

^sought to give them ecoi%omic freedom through education. Schools were seen 

* ♦ ' . 

as a refuge for the daughter fron^what was considered a "traditional w^y 

of life." Grier (1968) notes "if school is seen as a. refuge from the white 

aggressor, and if the Black family places its wc^en and children within 

such safe confines, and if the men turn to face tlB fenemy— pray show me that 

critic of the 'weak' Negro family (p. 124).*' In addition the Black 

family's major* occupation after femancipation was fanning and share-cropping 

• and male off-sprinr- were necessary to pr-<jvide a basic economic support 

fo;: the* family. Therefore, the family's educational aspirations were 



generally centered around th^ females. The* financial resources of the fafnily 
was limited and in order for a member of the family to attend school, the 
others had to labor to provide the money. This usually meant that the males 
of . the family . pooled their resources and sent the female.*? to school. 

The aj^titude'of the current Black family has changed very little. 
Girls are still encouragoi to stay in school in the south and urban ghettos 
as a place of refuge from the problems of modern day society. These pers'onal 
and familial aspirations for achievement of Black females have materialized 
somewhat as expected. , * 

In discussing the role of the Black female the issue of Black 
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« ■« . * - 

.roatriarchy has been listed as a source of conflict and the implication. being 

that the Black feiiiale has been destructive to the Black cdrnmunity^. Robert 

Staple (1970) dismissed this cruel thesis by noting "For the Black female, 

her ob jec tive^reality is a society where she is ecc comically exploited be- 

• > -* *% 

cause she Is both femaje and Black; she must face the inevitable situation . 

/ . • 

of a shortage of Black males because they have been taken' cut of circulation , 
by American's neo-colonialist wars, railroacled into prison^, or killed off 
early by the effects of ghetto living conditions, "fo label her a thatriarch. 

■■ ■ ' • ■ . A ■ 

is a classical examjgle of what Malcolui X called making the victim the ctimi- 
nal (p. 8)." , / ' ^ . ^ ' 

Black and White- Females Differences i . i . t, 

The conflict over sex role identity and high need in social achieve- 
ment distinguishes the Black and white ^fJeraales, Generally females in 
AmeTi<ian society have exhibited lower bccupational ^nd educational /-aspirations 
Females have been socialized to succeed in -the traditional sex roles .and do 
not maxiiTitz.e the personality traits that are essential for success in the 
real world, i-^e^, indejj'endence , aggression, competitiveness, leadership, etc. 
Society does not stress these personality characteristics for females and 
therefore very few have succeer'ed in the business and professional World 
where tl.ese skills are ess'eatial. There is ar diff ei?ence , however, for Black' ^ 
females* • ' ^ \. . 

Homer has attempted to explain 'the phenomenon of low motive to achiev 

for females in general. Horner (1968) hypothesized the existenfce of a motive 

to avoid sluccess (M- ) which she defined aa the expectancy or anticipation of 

s 

negative consequences as a result of success in competitive achievei..nt 
situatiJns. Weston and llednick (1973) investigated the relationship between 
Horner's postulated motive and race and 'social class. Subjects were under- 
graduate women and the verbal TAT cues sach as those used by Horner and a 
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brief .questionnaire requesting socio-economic informatioft were^ administered-. 



It was found tlfat k^^ck c'ollftfee yomeu exhibited fewer M-^ responses than white 

college women » There was no social ^class differences for the Black female 

on' the numb' r of M- responses. White lower class females were not included 

s 

•> • 

in the study and no class comparisons were made for whites. 

In the ar^a of professional success Black, career women have out- 
perfonned their white counterparts. Black womeja constitute a larger pro- 
portion of the Black professional community, than white women in the white 
professional community. Only 7 per cent of white phyisicians are women, ^ 
but 9,6 per cent, of Black doctors are women; Black women make up 8 per cenv 
of Black lawyers but white women constitute only/ 3 per cent' of all white ' 
lawyers^ Black women accomntants, musicians, professional nurses, and social 
workers. ^?cceeded their white female colleagues in esirnings (Epstein, 1973),' 
^JBlacJi women are more likely to be employed than the white female with equiv- 
alent educatian. ' ^ 

One of the most -obvious differencer betWeen Black and whitf xema^es < 

o ■ ^ . 

»' 

• ■. 

is the economic necessity of Black females working in order for the family 
to maintain a middle-class standard of living* Because of the racist political 
economic practice in the general society Black men do not have access to 
higher paying occupations nor do they have ^ny real control ov^ar the economic 
base. The source of high need achievement may not be solely due to personal 
aspiration but also economic nee^K^The Black female's role in the economic 
sjixrvival 6f the Black community may be compared to that of other women in 
pre-industrialized an<J less technologically advanced societies and/or to - 
industrial' societies during their pre-indus trialized stage of development. 
Women were gen^erally called upon to work in thoae societies, i.e., pioneer 

. \ ■ / V • ■ • . . '• ' , 

women, Ruffsia, >China, etc. Historically Black women have had the role of 

• V ^ ■ ■ 

worker with verj^ few accrued benefits. ' 
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Black Fe male's Sex^role Identity 

^5 , " ^ 

There are two possible 'expla«nations ^t why a larger percentage of 
Black female than white strive toward go^ls and seemingly comfortably function 
in roles tirat afe viewed by the general society as anti-feminine. One ap- 
proach is to view her st^^vings as a result of her feelings of rejection 
by' society. Another view is to see h^r aims of accomplishment as a result • 
of being exr^j-sed to successful, competent , jEj|male models in the Black com- 
munity . 

The first ^pproacljf may resulfc because the Black female will encounter 
problems establishing her sex role that .ai^e different from her white counter- 
part largely because of society's view of what is desireable in womanhood. 
As Grier (1968) noted "the first measure of a child's worth 'is made by her 
mother, and if, as is the case with so many Black people in, America, that 
mother feels that she, herself, is a creature of little worthy this daughter^ 
however valued and desired, represents het scorned self (p. 32)," The Bl^ick 
woman is the anitheses of America's idea of a beautiful ideal Woman as 

c 

communicated throughout all strata of society. The ideal ail-American is a 
blond, blue-eyed, white-skinned girl with regular features. This prevailing > 
ide^al of womanhood presents problems for Black girl^ as can be easily seen 
in this typical s^lf -repealing comment .. ."BecauL-o I was dark I was always ' 
beinf lastered with vaseline so I wouldn't look ashy. Whenever I had my 
picture taken they would pile a whitish po^rier on my face and make the lights 
so bright I always came out Ipoking ghostly. My mother stogped speaking to 
any number of people because they said I would have been pretty if I hadn't 
^been so dark. Like nearly every little Black girl, J had my share of dreams 

of waking up to find myself with long, blond curls, blue eyes and skin li)>e 

... 

milH.." (Marshall, p. 26). ' j 

The patterns of marriage in tihe^filack community also reinforce the 
-r^ect^on.of the Bl^ck female. The light-skinned female who looked white 
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was viewed as the most desireable marriage partner for Black men (Staples, 

1973), Interestingly, the reverse skin-color w;»s viewed as moJ? sought after 

by E^lack females. The dark skin Blactc male was pre-f erred more than the light 

skin who was viewed as self-centered and closely resembling the oppressive 

white male. . ' 

Thore was no way for the Black f empale to be transformed into a lovely 

J 

white maiden so she did the next best thing. Slje rscribed to t'Hose character- 
Is tics that are viewed bys^.jiety as valuable that she could obtain. Most 
personality characteristics that are valued by.sk)ciety "'re possessed by 
successful i^ersons, usually males, i.e., indnpendeiice , need for success, 
self-assertion, ambition, 'drive, ec(?. These quallities are earned and acquired 
and not controlled by the genes like, color of skin, te<:ture'of hair, physique^ 
etc' If she could not gai"n acceptance in the traditional fewaleX manner s! e 
would have to be acknowt^ledgad for hep^possession of the other traits on ^ 
which society placer a premium. As a result of society's rejection of her 
BlacH wortanliness • she strove for acceptance through avenues that would demand 
recongition, acquiring soijie ot-the traditiopAlly male personality traits^ 

It was possible for her to obtain measures of success because of her 
unique position in society. Socio-economic pressures and governmental 
regulations of a racist society permitted her to function in this manner 
with little negative reactions. 

Another* possible reason for the Black female's striving toward success , 
is the type df modeUs she is exposed to in the Black community. Modeling is 
most effected when there is a olose similarity ben/ecn the modeler and the 
modelee (Bandura, 1965). Tqe Black models^ in her community are of women 
obtaining Success in business and professional careers, mothers who are heads 
of hoilsel}olds coping with the nahy problems of being poor in urban America, 
•'and just a daily contact with wgpi€fr^ho are leading useful productive* lives 
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Inspite of *the j>ervasive effects of racism in f:ociety. Although thife is*^ 
not the appropriate mechanism or time to review her long ai:)d rich history 
it is wocth noting tl.at itl W-^st Africian societies women l?y Custom and 
tradition flay a substantial role m the ccmniunity. Her role asamother 
was considered of primarjr importance in patrilineal or matrillneal society. 
Her treatment during slavery and reconstruc!n.on has been greatl/ documented 
and v'isibly evi dent in her present day cjescendents • 

' The,j!^jnportant point is that females in the ^lack community are highly ^ 
visible and noted for their strengths , accomplishments in face of obstacles, 
and personal sacrifices for her^ family and the Black community. The young 
female, therefore, is exposed to successful females and has models to aspire 
to emulate. Black female 's* view of what is appropriately female comes from ^ 
her own community and not from feelings .of re jectioa from the white world. 

Ladner (1972) dismisses the idea that Black fem^es depreciate them- 
selves because they have a^^clear understanding of the root causes of their 
rejection and place the blame squarely \/here it belongs. She (Ladner, 1972) 
'categorizes the self -hatred thesife as "many other mythi that are propagated 
about Black people. It falls within the realm of institutional subjugation 
that is designed to perpetuate 'an oppressive class (p. 107)." ^he urban lower- 
class adolescent girls that were thje. basis for her study had been exposed to 
women who played a central role in the if^_ households and confnunity, Ladner 
(1972) notes that "it is against this backdrop that the symbol of the resource- 
ful wcTian becomes an influential model in their lives' (p. 132)'," 
Impl i cations ^ 

The delimma of being a female for the Black woman is that she is being 
urged- by society in general to cultivate the traits' t\^t lend themselves to 
femininity, i.e., dependency, passiveness, submissiveness , etc. On the, other 

f 

hand, she is pressuied by the political-*economic system and survival needs 
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of zhe Black coinmunity ^o develop those traits that are contrary to the ideas 
of womanhood as prescribed by the sex role standard, i.e., independence, 
self-assertion, persistence, &tc. 

Future research should be designed to provide insights into*' the 
psychological processes involved in uhe » stablishment of the Black feinale*s 
sex role identity. It is obvious from* her* history of oppression and role 
in the Black community that there is similarity and* dissimtlarity with the 
white female. Is the major motivating factoT feelings of rejection from^ 
the white sex role standard andVor identification with the model of her 
community? 

♦ 

Regardl^s of the specifics of the psychological process it is 
important that appropriate models' should be provided by the adult citizens. 
Exposure to and availability of successful Black females should be abundant 
in the young females life. 

The educational 'system should be aware when they are counseling ^oung 
Black femal-es that her aspirations and needs ate different from the typical 
females. Her historical role in the community and It's impact on her de- 
VQ,loping personality have to be taken into consideration. 

It is also important that the economic-political system acknowledge 
that in order for the Black ccmmunity to survive Black males and females 
need higher payijj^ jobs. When approxiirfately one-fourth of the families have 
females as he^ of household , supportive svcttos have to be provided in thfe 
community, i»e., comprehensive child (^kre service, nutritional programs,, 
imp^-oved delivery of health care, etc. , 
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